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FOREWORD 


Here  is  a production  of  idealism  and  power.  The  play 
carries  a peace  message  which  modern  society  sorely  needs. 
The  power  of  true  conscientious  objection  to  war  and  the 
cost  that  sometimes  must  be  paid  to  uphold  that  ideal  are 
dramatically  presented.  The  play  should  be  a wholesome 
antidote  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector is  a coward. 

The  author,  reared  as  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  is  now  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  is 
a graduate  of  Bethel  College  in  the  class  of  1935.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  other  plays  and  pageants. 

Bethel  College  gives  this  play  to  the  public  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  hasten  the  day  of  “peace  on  earth.” 
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Cast  of  Characters 

Main  Plot 

JOHN  MILLER  A young  Mennonite 

RUTH  LANDER  ....  The  girl  he  loves 
GENERAL  DEJARO  A rebel  general 

Two  Soldiers  of  Dejaro’s  Army 

Episode  I 

MRS.  MENNO  SIMONS 
MENNO  SIMONS 
BROTHER  SMYTHE,  a friend 

Episode  II 

EPP,  Elder 

ISAAC,  Elder 

CZAR  OF  RUSSIA  . 

i 

Episode  III 

A BRIGAND  CAPTAIN,  posing  as  Soviet 

A BRIGAND  SOLDIER 

DIETRICH  NEUFELD,  a young  Mennonite 

The  three  episodes  depict  actual  events  from  Mennonite 
history. 
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Synopsis  of  Scenes 


&CT  I,  SCENE  I ~~  ’ 

TIME-1934 

PLACE — Living  room  of  Lander,  American  head  of 
agricultural  experiment  station  near  Colony  Menno, 
Gran  Chaco,  South  America. 

SCENE  2 — A few  minutes  later. 

PLACE — As  in  Scene  1 

ACT  II — Two  hours  later. 

PLACE — Barren  prison  used  by  General  Dejaro. 
EPISODE  1— Middle  of  16th  century. 

PLACE — Home  of  Simons  in  Friesland. 

EPISODE  2— Summer  of  1870. 

PLACE— Czar’s  Park  in  St.  Petersburg. 

EPISODE  3— The  1920’s. 

PLACE— A bare  courtyard  in  a Russian  village. 

ACT  III,  SCENE  1— The  night  after  the  trial. 

V 

PLACE — Dejaro’s  quarters. 

SCENE  2 — The  following  morning. 

PLACE— Ruth’s  window,  overlooking  a court. 
PLAYING  TIME— About  an  hour  and  a half. 
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Costumes  and  Characteristics 


JOHN  MILLER — Age,  25.  Tall,  athletic  type.  Fmst 
act — gray  trousers,  light  blue  shirt  open  at  throat,  no  tie. 
Second  act — same-colored  clothes,  only  torn  and  dirty  in 
places  as  if  he  had  been  man-handled.  Third  act — same 
clothes  but  torn  more  and  dirtier  than  before,  hair  slightly 
unkempt. 

RUTH  LANDER — Age,  20.  Lovely  but  not  doll-like. 
Must  have  good  singing  voice.  House  dresses  first  and 
second  acts  and  first  scene  in  Act  III.  In  last  scene  of 
Act  III  she  should  be  dressed  in  white  satin,  flowing 
sleeves. 

GENERAL  DEJARO— Age,  35.  Slight  of  build  but  wiry. 
Always  in  good  uniforms.  If  different  uniforms  are  used 
the  least  showy  should  be  in  first  scene  of  third  act  and 
the  most  showy  in  the  second  scene  of  the  same  act. 

MRS.  MENNO  SIMONS — Age,  about  50.  Dressed  in  old- 
fashioned  full  dress  of  dark  brown  or  black.  Could  have 
lighter  apron,  small,  and  dust  cap. 

MENNO  SIMONS — Age,  60.  Gray  hair  and  beard. 
Dressed  in  black  robe.  Wears  skull  cap,  black,  in  house. 

BROTHER  SMYTHE— About  35  years  of  age.  Dark 
trousers  and  fur  overcoat.  Fur  cap.  Some  beard  but  not 
heavy. 

EPP  (Elder) — Age,  50.  Heavily  bearded  black  or  brown. 
Suit  with  straight  black  trousers,  blue  shirt,  no  tie,  long 
black  coat. 

ISAAC  (Elder)— Same  age  and  dress  as  Epp.  Beard 
with  some  gray  around  the  edges. 

CZAR  OF  RUSSIA — Middle-aged.  Beard  black  with  a 
little  gray  sideburns,  sidewhiskers  and  a mustache,  but 
chin  shaven.  Gray  trousers  with  red  tape  down  outseam. 
Light  linen  duster  decorated  heavily  with  medals.  No  hat 
necessary.  Should  be  tall  and  capable  of  assuming  regal 
bearing. 
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Costumes  and  Characteristics  (Continued) 


BRIGAND  CAPTAIN — Age,  40.  Khaki  trousers  tucked 
into  high  leather  boots.  Khaki  shirt.  Army  jacket,  fuller 
about  the  waist  than  American  if  possible. 

BRIGAND  SOLDIER — Age,  30.  Dressed  same  as  cap  a n 
except  that  he  has  no  jacket. 

DIETRICH  NEUFELD — Age,  25.  Straight  black  or 
brown  trousers.  Blue  shirt.  Should  be  taller  than  either 
of  the  soldiers  who  are  posing  as  Reds. 

DEJARO’S  SOLDIERS — Age,  25.  Small  of  build.  Made 
up  very  brown.  Two  or  three  days’  growth  of  beard.  Hair 
uncombed.  May  be  dressed  in  parts  of  ragged  uniform  or 
ragged  overall  pants  and  short  jackets.  Barefooted  or  one 
with  ragged  shoes  and  perhaps  one. legging;  trousers  may 
be  torn  off  about  knee.  Exposed  portions  of  skin  made  up 
brown. 


The  staging  is  much  easier  than  appears.  The  sta^e 
should  be  divided  into  three  parts  - separated  by  curtains. 
All  of  Act  I should  be  played  in  front  part,  which  should 
be  a conventional  interior.  The  middle  stage  should  be  set 
with  outside  park  drops. 

In  Act  II  dark  curtains  can  be  substituted  in  place  of  the 
interior  drop  and  a barred  window  placed  at  the  right  si’e. 
Thus  when  the  first  Episode  is  played  the  curtain  can  be 
pulled  aside  revealing  the  interior  of  Menno  Simon’s  home, 
pulled  aside  revealing  the  interior  of  Menno  Simons’  heme. 
At  the  close  of  the  Episode  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  third 
stage  can  be  pulled  revealing  the  park  in  which  the  action 
takes  place.  The  action  really  occurs  on  the  second  stage, 
the  scenery  at  the  rear  furnishing  a park  setting. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  Episode  a bare  stone  wall  can 
be  pushed  in  front  of  the  park  drops  or  a curtain  can  be 
prepared  with  a wall  on  it  that  being  the  only  necessary 
scenery  for  the  last  Episode. 


Play 
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Properties 


ACT  I 
Settee 
Table 
Chair 
Piano 

Crumbled  piece  of  paper 
ACT  2 

Barred  window 
Two  chairs 
Table 
Keys 

Three  guns 
Sword 

White  gloves 

EPISODE  1 
Two  chairs 
Table 
Fireplace 

Window  with  curtain 
Teakettle 
Four  teacups 
Brown  bread 
Writing  material 
Knitting 

EPISODE  2 
Trees 

EPISODE  3 

Cat-o-nine-tails 
Two  guns 
Black  cloth 

ACT  3 

Two  chairs 
Table 

Map  on  wall 
Guitar 


SCENE  PLOT 
ACT  I 


Curtain 
behind  inter- 
ior drops. 

Exit 


Outdoor  scenery  in  place 
Trees  etc. 


X Fireplace 
Chair  X X Chair 

X Table 


X Chair 
X Settee  X Stool 

X Table 


Curtain 


Interior  drops 
and  piano 
Exit 


ACT  II. 


Curtain  to 
pull  part 
way  for 
episodes. 

Exit 


Wall  for  Episode  3 
Outdoor  scenery, 


Same  as  above 


Barred  Window 
X Chair  X Soldier 

X X Chair  X John 

& table  X Soldier 


Curtain  drawn 
aside  after 
1st  episode 


Dark  curtain 
for  back  of  prison 


ACT  III  SCENE  I. 


Curtains  car 
be  left  up. 

Exit 


Rough  Interior 
Map  on  wall 

X Chair  X Chair 

X Table 


ACT  III.  SCENE  II. 


Exit 


Window 


Exterior  of  house 
with  single  large 
window. 

Exit 
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Let  My  People  Go 

ACT  I 

SCENE  I 

(Lights  go  out  with  curtain  down.  While  curtain  is  still 
down  Ruth  and  John  start  singing  “Wonderful  Peace,”  p. 
273,  “Devotional  Hymns,”  with  organ  or  piano.  Curtain 
comes  up  as  they  are  singing  first  verse.) 

DISCOVERED:  Ruth  playing  while  she  sings,  John 
standing  behind  her.  One  hand  may  rest  lightly  upon 
her  shoulder.  Ruth's  voice  is  fine  but  breaks  now  and 
then. 

RUTH — (Having  greater  difficulty  in  singing  as  well  as 
playing,  finally  stops  and  turns  away  from  the  instru- 
ment.) I — I can’t  sing,  John.  I can’t. 

John — (Purposely  seeming  to  misunderstand.)  Non- 
sense. You  have  a lovely,  clear  voice.  Of  course  you  can 
sing. 

RUTH — (Turning  about  further  from  the  instrument.) 
Oh,  that  isn’t  what  I mean.  Of  course  you  like  my  voice 
and  Daddy  certainly  spent  enough  on  it  before  we  left  the 
States  to  come  down  to  South  America.  (Rises.)  I mean 
I can’t  sing  of  peace  when  there  is  no  peace,  not  even  in 
my  heart.  (Crosses  right  sits  on  settee.) 

JOHN— (Looking  after  her,  concern  showing  in  face  and 
voice.)  Sorry,  dear.  There  is  peace  in  mine. 

RUTH — I know  there  is,  and  I don’t  see  how  you  do  it. 
Here  we  are  between  the  forces  of  Bolivia  on  one  side  and 
those  of  Paraguay  on  the  other.  War  all  about  us,  and  you 
insist  on  speaking  of  peace. 

JOHN — (Crossing  right  to  her.  Looking  down  at  herj 
There  can  be  peace  within. 
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RUTH — A peace  within!  There  is  only  turmoil  and  an- 
xiety and  fear  within,  never  peace.  And  in  the  midst  of 
these  dangers  there  must  come  this  Dejaro,  organizing  his 
army. 

JOHN — (Looking  away  fixedly.)  It  is  a time  to  test  my 
faith.  Neither  of  the  governments  involved  have  bothered 
us.  We  could  hardly  expect  to  escape  completely. 

RUTH — That  may  be.  I still  don’t  see  why  you  refuse 
to  join  his  forces.  Can’t  you  bend  to  necessity  the  least 
bit? 

JOHN — (Crossing  to  other  side  of  room  where  he  paces 
the  floor  in  agitation  before  answering.)  But  my  dear 
Ruth,  you  cannot  ask  that  I do  this  thing.  You  do  not  un- 
derstand. 

RUTH — (Turning  to  him,  for  she  had  been  looking  at 
ihe  rear  wall,  smiling.)  I understand  that  you  are  a dear 
idealist. 

JOHN — (Looking  relieved,  and  approaching  her,  pushing 
the  table  aside.)  Now  that  is  much  better.  I knew  that 
you  could  not  misunderstand.  You  have  been  a godsend 
to  me  and  to  all  of  us,  strangers  within  a strange  land, 
since  you  came  witli  your  father.  You  are  not  angry  with 
me? 

RUTH — (Smiling  up  at  him  as  he  comes  close  and  looks 
down  at  her,  taking  her  hand.)  Of  course  not,  silly  boy. 
How  could  I be  angry?  Ideals  are  lovely  things.  You  may 
be  right,  in  theory. 

JOHN— (Straightening  up  and  allowing  her  hand  to  shp 
from  his  grasp.  Looks  straight  ahead.  Speaks  slowly.) 
In  theory? 

RUTH— (Nodding  brightly  and  rather  lightly,  although 
she  draws  away  from  him  a little  and  acts  as  if  she  is  not 
as  confident  as  before.)  Yes.  We  really  agree  all  along. 
Feace.  One  could  hardly  live  in  the  Chaco  without  believ- 
ing in  that.  Just  yesterday  a troop  of  Bolivian  soldiers 
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went  by.  I gave  three  of  the  stragglers  some  bread,  even 
if  we  have  little  enough  for  ourselves. 

JOHN — (Looking  down  again  and  smiling.)  I knew  we 
really  agreed.  You  could  not  be  even  a good  Method  st  un- 
less you  would  believe  in  peace.  Your  church  has  come 
out  with  a firm  stand  with  the  Mennonites  even.  Bad  com- 
pany, Missey.  (Ruffles  her  hair.) 

RUTH — (Smiling  up  at  him.)  Yes,  I know.  Beautiful 
ideals,  but  for  a little  bit  I thought  you  really  intended  to 
carry  them  out  literally. 

JOHN — (Stepping  back.  Looking  into  distance  again j 
Oh!  (Slowly  nods.)  I was  afraid  of  that. 

RUTH — (Concern  showing  in  her  voice.)  Afraid  of 
what? 

JOHN — (Turning  back,  throws  hands  out  in  helpless  ges- 
ture. Voice  sad.)  Afraid  you  didn’t  really  understand. 
You  can  not  take  me  seriously.  We  Mennonites  do  not  be- 
lieve in  fighting. 

RUTH— Of  course  not.  No  Christian  does,  not  really. 
Methodists  don’t. 

JOHN — (Passing  to  the  table  and  resting  on  the  edge  of 
it.)  But  most  of  them  have  done  it  just  the  same. 

RUTH — (Helpless  gesture,)  Well,  what  else  is  one  to 
do?  The  army  comes  after  you.  You  go  to  the  front,  or 
to  prison.  That’s  the  way  it  was  during  the  war,  in  Amer- 
ica at  least. 

JOHN--Yes,  in  Canada  too. 

RUTH — Well,  what  would  you  do? 

JOHN — (Raising  his  eyes.  Folding  arms.  Voice  ring- 
ing.) Go  to  prison. 

RUTH — (Rising.  Looking  fixedly  at  him.)  You  don’t 
mean  that  you’d  carry  your  ideals  that  far? 

JOHN — (Looking  at  her.)  Hundreds  of  our  boys  did. 

RUTH — Yes,  I know.  I read  about  them.  Mennonite 
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boys  and  Quaker  boys.  Sounded  thrilling  to  me  then.  I 
remember  when  our  church  took  their  stand  with  you  I 
was  pleased,  but  that  was  so  different.  The  boys  who  woo'd 
not  fight  went  to  nice  clean  American  prisons,  and  just 
stayed  there  during  the  war. 

JOHN — (Laughing  with  hysterical  note  in  his  voice. 
Turns  away  from  Ruth.)  Yes,  nice  clean  prisons.  Not  to 
mention  being  left  in  one,  with  little  or  no  food.  (Turns 
back.  Voice  moderate.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  rubber 
hose,  Ruth? 

RUTH — (Being  seated  again.  Distress  in  her  face.)  No. 
We’re  not  quarreling — are  we? 

JOHN — (Sits  chair  left  cf  table.)  No.  (Pause.)  They 
used  rubber  hose  to  wh'p  the  boys  with  while  staying  in 
prison  during  the  war.  They  hurt  without  leaving  scars 
that  might  tell  tales. 

RUTH— Not  really? 

JOHN — Yes,  I had  a cousin  who  went  through  it  at  an 
American  prison.  He  died. 

RUTH — (Leaning  forward  but  not  rising.)  Of  whip- 
pings? 

JOHN — No,  of  T.B.  (Rises  slowly.  Voice  more  intense). 
But  do  you  suppose  that  bread  and  water  for  food,  and  not 
always  that,  dirty  mattress  to  sleep  on,  little  heat  in  the 
winter  and  no  sun  to  speak  of,  had  anything  to  do  with  h's 
getting  the  T.  B?  He  weighed  187  when  he  went  in  ana 
110  when  he  came  out  to  die. 

(There  is  silence  for  a moment  after  this  outburst,  and 
John  sinks  back  against  the  table  as  if  tired.) 

RUTH — (Slowly.)  I suppose  they  couldn’t  give  much 
time  to  prisoners.  After  all,  it  was  war. 

JOHN— (Voice  passionate.)  Yes,  it  was  war.  And  thars 
what  war  is:  cold,  and  hunger,  and  disease  and  death. 
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i Pause.  Soft  meditative  voice.)  There  was  one  called  the 
Frince  of  Peace. 

RUTH — (Distress  showing  in  face  and  voice.)  That’s  so 
true.  But  here  things  are  different.  This  fellow  Dejaro  is 
not  responsible  to  any  government.  He  will  do  anything 
to  make  his  plan  work. 

JOHN— It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  has  pursued  the  Men- 
nonites  from  the  beginning.  We  migrate  to  escape  war 
only  to  have  it  follow  us  like  a great  black  buzzard  intent 
upon  our  flesh.  We  came  to  the  Chaco.  The  government 
of  Paraguay  gave  us  perpetual  rights  to  live  without  mili- 
tary duties.  Now  no  one  knows  whether  we  are  in  Para- 
guay or  Bolivia.  Both  are  fighting  for  our  land. 

RUTH — It’s  hard,  I know.  But  surely  God  will  ‘forgive 
you.  You  have  done  all  you  could  to  escape.  If  Dejaro 
forces  you  and  the  others  to  join  his  wild  scheme  and  fight 
in  his  army  I can’t  see  how  you  could  be  held  responsible. 

JOHN — (Rising.)  There  is  the  whole  disagreement. 
Can’t  you  see  that  ideals  are  things  to  keep  in  spite  of 
death  itself?  I believe  God  would  not  have  me  kill  others. 
I would  rather  be  killed  myself. 

RUTH — But  what  of  me?  I love  peace  as  much  as  you 
do,  but  I can’t  bear  to  see  you  give  up  you  life,  even  for 
such  an  ideal. 

JOHN — (Looking  at  the  floor.)  Perhaps  it  will  not 
mean  that. 

RUTH — Perhaps  not,  but  I can’t  get  much  good  from 
thinking  that.  There  is  something  familiar  about  that  man 
Dejaro.  It  seems  as  if  I’ve  seen  his  oily  face  some  place, 
but  I can’t  remember  where. 

JOHN— Might  help  to  deal  with  him  if  we  knew  some- 
thing about  him.  He  seems  to  be  determined  to  raise  more 
troops.  He  reminds  me  Of  what  . I’ve  read  of  the  Chinese 
war  lords. 

RUTH — (Sitting  up  very  straight.)  I have  it.  I remem- 
ber him.  (Turns  to  John,  and  her  face  is  set  as  if  with  a 
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great  fear.)  John,  you'd  better  run  away — go  to  the 
States,  anywhere! 

JOHN— Why? 

RUTH — Because  I remember  where  I’ve  seen  this  brig- 
and  general. 

JOHN— -You  look  frightened.  What's  the  matter. 

RUTH — I have  cause  to  be.  I saw  this  Dejaro  in  Asun- 
cion last  summer.  I was  riding  through  the  poorest  part 
of  the  city  when  I came  upon  what  looked  to  be  a street 
brawl.  A man  was  whipping  another  with  a great  black 
whip.  They  were  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  street.  It 
was  terrible,  I hunted  up  some  authorities  but  we  cou’d 
never  find  out  anylhing  They  were  gone.  I will  always 
remember  the  cruelty  written  on  the  face  of  that  man  as 
he  flung  out  the  bloody  whip.  That  man  was  Dejaro.  He 
has  no  mercy;  no  kindness.  What  was  it  he  said  in  the 
note? 

JOHN — (Taking  a crumpled  piece  of  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  straightening  it  out.)  He  says,  ‘‘Most  es- 
teemed Senor,  your  great  help  I must  have.  You  are  a 
leader  among  the  settlers  of  the  Chaco.  These  people  say 
they  do  not  fmht  with  Dejaro.  You  will  join  my  forces, 
and  they  will  follow.  Tomorrow  I will  be  at  the  experi- 
ment farm.  I will  see  you  there.  Your  most  devoted  ser- 
vant, General  Dejaro." 

RUTH — (Nodding.)  That  sounds  like  him.  I can  see 
him  now  with  his  bloody  whip.  That  man  is  ruthless! 

JOHN — He  doesn't  seem  to  be  hard  in  the  note.  (Medi- 
tatively.) 

RUTH — No,  but  you  can  feel  the  claws  under  the  velvet. 
He  means  for  you  to  be  here. 

JOHN — I got  that.  That's  one  reason  I am  here.  You 
are  the  other.  It  makes  me  nervous  for  you  to  be  he^e 
with  so  many  soldiers  near  and  your  father  gone.  Perhaos 
I can  convince  him  that  it  will  do  no  good  to  punish  me  for-, 
not  going  in  with  him. 
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RUTH — I am  afraid  you  can’t.  He  needs  you  in  what- 
ever wild  scheme  is  in  his  head.  Don’t  worry  about  me; 
Father’s  position  will  protect  me.  He  thinks  you  have  a 
following  among  the  settlers,  and  he  is  right,  of  course. 

JOHN — (Putting  note  back  in  his  pocket,  draws  him- 
self erect  proudly.)  In  that  case  there  is  nothing  to  do 
about  it.  He  will  have  to  do  his  worst.  I will  not  fight. 

RUTH — But  John,  think  what  that  might  mean.  He  will 
use  you  as  an  example  to  the  others.  He  might  actuary 
kill  you. 

JOHN — I have  thought  of  that,  but  what  value  to  me  is 
my  life  without  my  ideals?  I will  pay  the  price  as  hun- 
dreds of  Mennonites  have  done.  Our  history  has  been  a 
long  struggle  for  freedom. 

RUTH — (Rising.)  But  think  what  it  will  mean  to  me. 

( Sound  of  many  feet  off  stage. ) That  must  be  he  and  h s 
men  now.  (Grows  desperate,  voice  becomes  charged  with 
emotion.)  Do  not  condemn  me  to  useless  grief  and  your- 
self to  death.  You  cannot  do  this  thing  to  u& — to  me! 
Please  for  my  sake  bend  a little  to  necessity.  (Knock  rn 
outer  door.)  That’s  Dejaro!  Say  you  will  save  your  life 
for  me. 

JOHN — (After  a moment’s  silence  in  which  he  se^ms  to 
be  listening  to  something  beyond  the  knock,  which  is  re- 
peated. Voice  is  hollow.)  You  know  not  what  you  ask. 

RUTH — Then-you--won’t — not  even  for  my  sake? 

JOHN — (Shaking  head  slowly.  Looking  off  to  the  side 
opposite  knock.  Eyes  raised.  Voice  low  but  vibrant.)  No 
— I can’t. 

(Ruth  starts  toward  him  with  hand  outstretched.  Sud- 
denly stops  as  if  she  bumps  into  an  invisible  wall.  At- 
tempts to  speak  but  can  not.  Moves  hand  outward  two  or 
three  times  in  a little  futile  gesture  which  seems  to  stop 
short  at  the  invisible  wall.  Dejectedly  turns  away  head 
down.) 
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ACT  I SCENE  II 

DISCOVERED:  John  standing  at  left  of  stage, 

hands  folded  across  chest.  Staring  straight  across  to- 
ward Ruth  at  right  of  stage  but  not  seeing  her.  De- 
jaro,  in  loud  uniform,  at  center  rear  of  stage  bowing 
toward  Ruth,  smirking  smile  on  face.  Ruth,  slowly 
backing  toward  exit  at  right,  looks  at  Dejaro  as  one 
does  at  a snake  when  fascinated. 

DEJARO — (Bowing  again.)  It  is  always  much  better, 
Senorita,  that  gentlemen  talk  alone.  If  it  pleases  you.  We 
might  wish  refreshment,  should  I ring  for  you.  (Turns  to 
John.)  Is  it  not  so,  Senor,  if  we  agree,  as  we  most  certain- 
ly will. 

JOHN — It  is  warm  enough  for  cold  buttermilk,  that  is 
true. 

DEJARO— (Voice  smooth.)  Senor  must  have  his  jcke. 
(Laughs  mirthlessly.  Voice  becomes  hard  and  scornful ) 
The  talk  of  men  does  not  need  buttermilk.  That  is  for 
babies. 

(Ruth  passes  through  the  door  with  one  long  look  toward 
Dejaro.  She  does  not  seem  to  see  John  nor  he  her.  John 
still  stands  gazing  into  space.) 

DEJARO — A beautiful  senorita,  but  she  is  now  gone. 
Will  the  Senor  but  be  seated  and  General  Dejaro  will  open 
his  eyes  to  wonders  of  which  he  has  not  dreamed. 

JOHN— (Still  looking  off  right.)  I was  not  seeing  her. 

DEJARO— To  be  blind  so  young  is  a misfortune. 

JOHN — I am  not  blind.  (Looks  at  Dejaro.)  I see  all  too 
clearly. 

DEJARO — (Waves  hand  toward  settee.)  Will  you  be 
seated? 

JOHN — I would  rather  stand  already. 

DEJARO— (Sharply,  raising  voice.)  Be  seated,  Senor. 
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JOHN — (Shrugging  shoulders,  crossing  to  right,  being 
seated  on  settee.)  All  right,  if  it  makes  that  much  differ- 
ence to  you. 

DEJARO — (All  smiles  again.)  You  must  paruon,  Senor. 
Dejaro  is  used  to  being  obeyed.  It  is  very  fortunate,  our 
meeting. 

JOHN — I am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

DEJARO — You  must  have  faith.  Faith  in  Dejaro. 

JOHN — I have  faith.  Faith  in  God. 

DEJARO — (After  a little  pause.)  But  yes,  Senor,  we  all 
have  faith  of  that  kind. 

JOHN— (Flatly.)  Do  we? 

DEJARO — Yes,  the  God  of  battles.  The  God  who  is  even 
now  fighting  with  Dejaro. 

JOHN — (Smiling  faintly.)  You  play  the  religious  fana- 
tic rather  poorly,  General  Dejaro. 

DEJARO — (Looks  angry  for  a moment,  then  thinks  bet- 
ter of  expressing  it.)  Perhaps.  We  understand  each  other 
well.  It  is  a good  sign.  (Pacing  the  floor.)  My  plan, 
Senor,  is  to  raise  a great  army  from  the  Gran  Chaco  re- 
gion. While  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  are  fighting  I plan  to 
form  an  independent  state  out  of  the  district.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  plan? 

; JOHN — It  is  devilishly  clever. 

DEJARO — (Beaming.)  And  they  tell  me  that  you  Men- 
nonites  are  swine!  But  you  see  the  beauty  of  my  plan. 
You  are  not  swine!  You  are  a military  genius,  Senor! 

JOHN — Remarkable.  I say  your  plan  is  of  the  devil  him- 
self, and  you  say  I am  a genius  of  military  affairs. 

DEJARO — But  you  say  it  is  clever.  That  marks  you  a 
man  after  my  own  heart.  As  to  its  being  of  the  devil, 
what  of  that,  so  long  as  it  is  a clever  plan? 

JOHN — I will  admit  that  much. 
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DEJARO — (Coming  closer.)  I have  so  quick  one  thou- 
sand men  under  my  colors.  (Snapping  fingers.)  What  do 
3'ou  think  of  that,  Senor? 

JOHN — A dangerous  start. 

DEJARO — (Clapping  John  on  the  back.)  Well  said. 
Dangerous  start.  You  are  clever  yourself.  With  your  in- 
fluence we  can  have  as  many  of  your  people  under  the 
colors  of  Dejaro.  You  are  a natural  leader.  I will  make 
you  a general  under  me.  You  shall  have  charge  of  one 
wing  of  my  army. 

JOHN — Aren’t  you  already  too  far  ahead  of  me? 

DEJARO — (Going  to  table  and  sitting  on  edge  of  it.) 
Not  too  far  ahead.  You  will  do  me  a great  service.  Later, 
if  we  trade  out  to  one  side  or  the  other,  I will  see  that  you 
are  taken  care  of. 

JOHN— You  have  overlooked  one  little  fact. 

DEJARO — (Sharply.)  General  Dejaro  overlooks  noth- 
ing. (Pause.)  What  is  it? 

JOHN — The  Mennonites  do  not  bear  amis.  An  army 
without  arms  would  do  you  little  good. 

DEJARO — (Smiling.)  And  you  said  Dejaro  forgot. 
(Leaning  forward  confidently.)  I can  get  the  arms.  Do 
not  worry,  Senor.  Dejaro  looks  after  that. 

JOHN  -You  do  not  understand.  We  do  not  fight,  with 
arms  or  without. 

DEJARO — (Sliding  off  the  table  and  advancing  toward 
John.)  What  is  that  you  say?  I have  heard  you  are  swine 
who  will  not  fight.  I did  not  believe  it. 

JOHN — (Rising.)  We  are  men  who  will  not  fight. 

DEJARO — (Besides  himself  with  anger.)  Men  you  call 
it.  Men  who  will  not  fight.  Cowards,  rather.  Swine, 
weaklings. 

JOHN — No  matter.  We  do  not  fight.  We  are  followers 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
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DEJARO — What  of  that?  I,  myself,  worship  the  Chris... 
I fight  for  what  I want  as  do  all  men.  I say  you  will  f ght. 

JOHN — No,  we  came  here  in  order  to  keep  from  Lgh.- 
ing. 

DEJARO — (Laughing  boisterously.)  Came  to  the  Chaco 
to  keep  from  fighting.  Why,  it  is  a battleground,  f will 
make  it  less  so.  My  army  will  join  with  the  strongest  s.de 
and  decide  the  victory.  W7e  will  carve  a state  out  of  tho 
Chaco. 

JOHN — And  end  up  by  fighting  both  sides.  No,  you  c^n 
get  along  without  us. 

DEJARO — (Considers  him  a moment.)  Come,  Senor. 
We  are  excited.  No  one  can  talk  business  while  angry. 
Please  be  seated,  Senor. 

JOHN — (Sitting  down  again.)  Business?  I thought  we 
were  talking  about  war. 

DEJARO — (Pacing  again.  Pauses  while  he  takes 
a turn  of  the  room.)  Ah,  Senor,  war  has  its  business  side. 
I need  the  settlers  of  the  Chaco.  You  can  help  me  g2t 
them.  I will  make  you  an  offer. 

JOHN — We  will  stay  out  of  the  conflict  entirely. 

DEJARO— But  that  is  impossible.  You  are  between  two 
camps.  Now  between  three.  If  you  refuse  to  fight  for 
Pejaro  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Chaco  you  fight 
against  him. 

JOHN — That  argument  is  worn  out.  It’s  old.  The  Bible 
still  says,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill.” 

DEJARO — Worn  out?  That  may  be,  Senor.  (With  an 
evil  chuckle.)  But  so  is  your  text.  Think.  Fight  you  must 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  You  are  between  the  fires.  Come 
with  me  and  I will  make  you  rich.  I have  talked  with 
other  settlers.  They  will  do  as  you  do. 

JOHN — So  much  more  reason  why  I should  be  true  to 
my  faith, 
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DEJARO — I will  give  you  ten  thousand  hectare  of  lan  \ 
It  will  all  be  yours.  Besides  I will  give  each  man  twice 
what  he  claims  now. 

JOHN — Rather  liberal  with  the  land  which  you  do  n?t 
yet  possess,  aren’t  you? 

DEJARO — It  is  Dejaro’s  pride  to  be  liberal.  I think  well 
of  you.  I will  treat  you  as  a brother.  The  land  will  be 
mine.  We  shall  be  equal  generals.  What  do  you  say? 

JOHN — (Standing.)  Simply  this,  Dejaro.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  Christian  to  fight.  Therefore  we  will  not. 

DEJARO — (Looking  speechless  a few  moments,  with 
mounting  anger.)  Ah,  I have  been  too  kind.  Fight  y~u 
will,  and  that  in  the  ranks  of  General  Dejaro.  (Advance? 
upon  John  and  seizing,  his  arm,  twisting  it.)  I lnve  not 
told  you  what  I will  do  if  you  do  not  join  me.  I will  k'll 
you! 

JOHN — ( Wincin^  wjth  nain.)  “Fear  not  him  who  sLys 
the  body  but  cannot  kill  the  soul.” 

DEJARO — You  do  not  fear  me?  I will  do  more.  I wiT 
drive  the  colonv  out  of  the  Chaco.  I will  have  other  set- 
tlers. I do  not  like  swine;  I like  men. 

JOHN — (Bending  under  the  pressure  on  his  arm.)  Will 
it  do  you  good  to  break  my  arm? 

DEJARO — "Will  you  fight-  for  me? 

JOHN — (Between  gritted  teeth.)  No. 

DEJARO — Ah,  then  I hke  to  break  your  arm.  Cry  out 
swine!  Maybe  your  God  will  hear. 

JOHN — (Speaking  with  difficulty.)  I will  not  afford  you 
that  pleasure.  You  may  break  my  arm. 

DEJARO — Fool,  swine,  cattle.  Is  the  pain  enough  now 
that  you  will  do  my  will? 

JOHN — Not  enough,  General,  even  if  you  twist  the  a m 
out  at  the  joint. 
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DEJARO — (Giving  the  arm  another  twist  and  throwing 
John  from  him.)  I will  see  you  again.  If  you  will  not  fight 
I will  court-martial  you  and  shoot  you.  Then  see  where 
your  non-resistence  will  bring  you.  (Looking  around.)  I 
think  I can  find  a building  here  which  will  serve  for  your 
prison,  swine.  Shall  I call  some  soldiers  or  will  you  come 
with  me? 

JOHN — I wall  come. 

DEJARO — (Pushing  him  toward  the  left  door.)  Go 
ahead  of  me,  and  if  you  try  to  get  awray  (pats  his  sword) 
this  swrord  will  rip  your  back  open  before  you  can  go  three 
feet. 

(They  exit  left,  Dejaro  kicking  and  pushing  John.) 
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ACT  II 


Characters — Dejaro,  in  splendid  uniform.  John,  clothing 
half  torn  off  him,  welts  showing  through  torn  places  in 
shirt.  Handles  himself  gingerly  as  if  his  body  were  sore. 
Ruth,  neatly  dressed.  Two  soldiers  in  fair  uniforms,  guns. 

No  furnishings  in  room  at  first.  Windows  are  barred. 
Walls  are  rough. 

DISCOVERED:  John  alone  pacing  back  and  forth. 

Ruth  appears  at  window,  left,  John  does  not  see  her. 

RUTH —Hist— John. 

(John  glances  up,  startled.) 

RUTH — John,  come  to  the  window. 

JOHN — (Comes  close  to  window.)  You  shouldn’t  do 
this,  Ruth! 

RUTH — It’s  all  right.  I wanted  to  see  you. 

JOHN  -(Reaches  for  her  hand  through  the  bars.)  I’m 
so  glad  you  did  except  I’m  afraid  it  isn’t  safe. 

RUTH— It’s  safe  enough.  John,  won't  you  give  in  to  the 
situation? 

JOHN— (Stepping  back  a little.)  Is  that  all  you  came  to 
ask? 

RUTH— Not  quite.  Dejaro  is  going  to  hold  court-mar- 
tial. He’s  coming  here.  I’m  to  attend.  It's  your  last 
chance.  Unless  you  give  in  he  intends  to  have  you  shot— - 
I’m  sure  of  it.  Won’t  you  please,  for  my  sake,  agree  to 
serve  in  the  war? 

JOHN— (Stepping  back  farther  from  the  window.  Re- 
leasing her  hands.)  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask.  I 
have  answered  that  already.  I cannot — not  even  for  you. 

RUTH — Hush.  I hear  them  coming  from  the  other  side. 
I must  join  them.  (Passionately.)  I think  if  you  don't 
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change  your  mind,  that  you  are  very  selfish.  That’s  what 
I think.  (A  little  sob  in  her  voice.  Exit.) 

(John  starts  toward  the  window,  stops,  stares  at  il  a mo- 
ment, sorrowfully.) 

(Lights  dim  for  lapse  of  time.) 

OUTSIDE — (Sounds  of  approaching  footsteps.  John 
turns  about  facing  door  at  right.) 

DEJARO — (Outside.)  Halt.  Guard,  the  door.  (There 
is  sound  of  keys,  and  door  opens.) 

(Enter  two  soldiers,  standing  one  on  each  side  of  the 
door.  Then  comes  Dejaro,  followed  slowly  by  Ruth.  As 
Dejaro  enters  both  soldiers  present  arms.) 

DEJARO — (Roughly.)  Salute,  Mennonite! 

(For  answer  John  folds  arms  across  chest  and  stands 
erect. ) 

DEJARO — (Stepping  forward  angrily.)  Did  you  hear 
me,  swine? 

JOHN — (Looking  directly  at  him  for  the  first  time.)  I 
heard  you. 

DEJARO — Then  why  do  you  not  salute  General  Dejaro? 

JOHN — I do  not  honor  the  military.  To  salute  you  is  to 
salute  all  the  murders  you  have  committed  in  the  name 
of  war. 

DEJARO — (Slapping  John  across  the  face  with  his  white 
gloves  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.)  I will  teach  you  better 
manners,  coward. 

JOHN — (Who  has  not  moved.)  Were  I a coward,  I 
would  be  afraid.  (They  look  directly  at  each  other  a few 
moments.) 

DEJARO — (Shrugging  his  shoulders.)  We  will  take 
that  out  of  you  in  drill.  (Turns  to  the  soldiers.)  Chairs, 
fools,  for  myself  and  (with  a bow  to  Ruth,  voice  soften- 
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ing,)  for  the  beautiful  senorita,  whose  lover  will  not  fight 
in  her  defense.  (Ruth  blushes  and  looks  away.  John 
darts  a quick  glance  of  inquiry  at  her.) 

(The  soldiers  exit  and  return  with  two  chairs.  The 
largest  one  they  place  at  right  front  of  stage,  other  right 
back. ) 

DEJARO — The  table,  and  be  quick.  I have  important 
work.  (Turning  to  Ruth.)  Will  you  be  seated,  Senorita? 
(Takes  her  hand  solicitously  and  leads  her  to  the  chair.) 

(The  soldiers  exit  again  and  come  back  with  a rather 
small  table  which  they  place  before  the  larger  chair.  Then 
they  take  up  positions  one  on  each  side  of  stage  on  a line 
just  in  front  of  table.) 

DEJARO — (Seating  himself  at  table.  Places  sword  on 
table.)  John  Miller,  this  is  a court  of  General  Dejaro.  It 
shall  never  be  said  that  the  great  Deiaro  ever  sent  even  a 
miserable  Mennonite  to  death  without  trial.  You  are 
charged  with  refusal  to  bear  arms  in  the  defense  of  your 
own  land  and  interests.  What  do  you  have  to  say? 

JOHN — Only  that  you  let  my  people  go. 

DEJARO — And  what  shall  I do  with  you,  swine? 

JOHN — As  you  like. 

DEJARO — (Angered  by  the  reply.  Turns  to  soldier  at 
right.)  Bring  in  another  gun. 

(The  soldier  leaves  and  at  once  comes  back  with  a gun, 
which  he  places  on  the  floor  at  John's  feet,  end  goes  back 
to  position.) 

DEJARO — (To  John.)  Pick  it  up  and  present  arms  to 
me. 

JOHN— I will  not. 

DEJARO — (Louder  voice.)  Do  you  hear  me?  Pick  it 
up. 
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JOHN — I hear  you,  but  I also  hear  another  voice  which 
says  that  those  who  live  by  the  sword  will  die  by  the 
sword. 

DEJARO — (Rising.)  Young  fool,  perhaps  your  life  de- 
pends upon  your  submitting  to  my  will.  (Dejaro  nods  to 
soldiers  who  approach  with  bayonets  raised.  They  stop 
with  bayonets  touching  John’s  clothes.)  Now  will  you  pick 
up  the  gun? 

JOHN — Not  though  your  soldier’s  bayonets  cross  within 
my  body.  (There  is  a long  pause  while  John  and  Dejaro 
duel  with  their  eyes.  Dejaro  bristles,  then  shrugs  should- 
ers and  turns  aside  a little.) 

DEJARO — (To  soldier.)  Pick  it  up  again. 

(He  does  so,  and  soldier  takes  former  position.) 

DEJARO — (Slumping  in  seat  as  if  exhausted.)  Why  do 
you  resist  me?  It  is  so  simple  to  obey. 

JOHN— We  do  not  believe  in  fighting.  I care  not  for 
my  own  life  so  long  as  you  let  my  people  go.  That  was  the 
cry  of  Moses  and  has  been  the  cry  of  the  people  called  Men- 
nonites  since  the  earliest  times.  Our  faith  will  not  allow 
us  to  take  up  arms.  God  would  have  you  spare  us. 

DEJARO — (Half  rising  in  his  seat,  pounding  table  with 
fist.)  You  are  a coward.  You  are  all  cowards  and  swine. 
You  are  guilty.  Why  should  I not  use  you  as  an  example 
to  your  brethren? 

JOHN — There  is  nothing  to  stop  you  unless  God  stops 
you.  We  are  not  cowards,  however.  Will  you  let  me  tell 
you  about  my  people,  who  through  four  centuries  have 
borne  this  testimony  against  war? 

DEJARO — It  will  do  no  good.  You  cannot  change  Gen- 
eral Dejaro  by  telling  him  fairy  tales.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  will  entertain  the  fair  Senorita,  so  oroceed.  (Waves  his 
hand  and  the  soldiers  step  back.)  Senor,  be  brief. 

JOHN-  -The  name  Mennonite  comes  from  Menno  Simons 
a preacher  of  power  who  was  born  in  the  Netherlands 
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about  1496.  He  left  the  Roman  Church  and  was  baptized 
about  1537.  His  preaching  of  peace  and  simplicity  were 
powerful  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  Emperor. 

EPISODE  I 
ACT  II 

(Curtain  drawn  on  second  stage.) 

DISCOVERED:  Menno  Simons,  seated  at  one  side 

writing;  his  wife  on  the  other,  knitting. 

MRS.  SIMONS — What  art  thou  writing  now,  Menno? 

MENNO — (Without  looking  up.)  A treatise  upon  the 
power  of  non-resistance. 

MRS.  SIMONS — Thy  writings  are  liable  to  get  thee  into 
trouble  as  thy  speaking  doth. 

MENNO — 4 Looking  up  and  smiling  fondly.)  Thou  art 
always  fearful  for  me  but  never  for  thyself.  Art  thou  not 
afraid  to  be  married  to  a man  who  walks  in  danger? 

MRS.  SIMONS — Nay.  But  be  as  discreet  as  possible  for 
thy  sake.  (Knock  on  door.) 

MENNO — We  have  company,  good  wife.  Without  inter- 
ruptions no  paper  is  ever  written. 

MRS.  SIMONS — (Going  to  door  and  opening  it.)  Brother 
Smythe!  And  what  brings  thee  so  late  and  on  such  a cold 
night?  Come  to  the  fire.  It  is  froze  thou  must  be. 

SMYTHE — (Goes  to  fire,  rubs  hands.)  It  is  cold  but  it 
will  soon  warm  up. 

MENNO — Welcome,  my  dear  brother.  Cold  as  the  night 
must  be,  thou  art  ever  welcome  here.  (Goes  to  him  They 
kiss.)  (Turns  to  wife.)  Something  warm,  good  wife, 
might  not  come  in  amiss. 

MRS.  SIMONS — (Bustling  to  fire.)  I have  some  tea  all 
steeping.  I will  set  it  on  the  table. 

SMYTHE — Still  writing,  Menno?  (Sits  center  rear.)  I 
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would  think  that  the  roaring  of  our  enemies  would  frighten 
thee  silent. 

MENNO — Not  so.  No  man  can  frighten  me  more.  God 
has  given  me  a strength  within. 

(Tea  is  served.  They  drink  their  tea  and  partake  of 
some  brown  bread.  Smythe  drinks  little  and  only  nibbles 
of  the  bread.) 

SMYTHE — I know.  Thou  art  as  brave  as  a lion,  yet  as 
harmless  as  a turtle  dove.  But  one’s  life  must  be  saved. 

MENNO — (Laying  down  his  bread.)  Something  is 
wrong  with  thee,  my  brother.  You  seem  fearful.  It  is  not 
required  that  a man  save  his  life. 

SMYTHE — I hesitate  to  speak  what  brought  me  here. 

MENNO — Speak  and  fear  not. 

SMYTHE— It  would  be  cold  to  lose  one’s  head— think  ye 
not? 

MENNO — Certainly,  but  heaven  would  be  sunny  and 
warm  But  why  this  talk  of  death? 

SMYTHE— Because  my  life  is  in  danger.  (Turns  to  Mrs. 
Simons.)  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  window  is  hardly  cov- 
ered by  the  curtain. 

MRS.  SIMONS — (Spreading  hands.)  Well,  what  of  that, 
Brother  Smythe?  We  have  nothing  to  hide.  Perhaps  a 
traveler  will  pass  in  the  night  and  need  our  light.  The 
Master  would  have  us  let  our  light  shine. 

SMYTHE — (Meditatively.)  So  he  said,  yet  there  are 
times — 

MENNO — Man,  speak  not  in  parables.  Something  is 
bothering  thee.  Whatever  it  is,  fear  not  to  tell  me?  How  is 
thy  life  in  danger? 

SMYTHE — (Evasively.)  The  Master  spoke  in  parables. 

MENNO — True— but  what  ails  thee? 

SMYTHE — Were  I seen  here,  my  life  might  be  forfeit. 
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MENNO — Thou  art  dreaming.  Persecuted  we  are;  cast 
into  prison  at  times;  but  so  far  there  need  be  no  fear  or 
death. 

SMYTHE — Thus  we  had  thought,  but— (stares  at  fire  as 
if  in  a trance.) 

MENNO — (Impressed.)  Hast  had  a vision? 

SMYTHE — (Rising  in  agitated  manner.)  Reality  rathe;. 
The  Emperor  gets  tired  of  our  peaceful  ways. 

MENNO — (In  surprise.)  Charles  the  Emperor  would 
surely  pay  no  notice  of  us. 

SMYTHE — Thy  mistake.  It  is  now  crime  punishable  by 
death  to  aid  thee  in  any  way.  Thou  art  a hunted  man, 
Menno. 

MENNO — (Rising  slowly.  Voice  hollow.)  Can  these 
things  be? 

SMYTHE — Yea.  I have  seen  the  proclamation.  It  is  ov- 
er the  hand  and  seal  of  Emperor  Charles  himself. 

MRS.  SIMONS — (Advancing  agitatedly.)  Oh,  it  cannot 
be. 

MENNO — (Raising  his  hand.)  Careful,  good  wife.  I 
feared  this  would  come.  The  powers  of  darkness  are  the 
powers  of  this  world.  What  saith  it? 

SMYTHE — That  thou  art  to  be  arrested.  There  is  a price 
upon  thy  head. 

MENNO — Of  how  much? 

SMYTHE — The  Emperor  offers  one  hundred  golden 
Karolus  gulden  for  thee. 

MENNO — He  would  pay  so  much  for  a preacher  of 
peace?  What  else? 

SMYTHE — If  the  betrayer  be  an  Anabaptist  he  is  to  be 
pardoned. 

(Mrs.  Simons  begins  to  cry  softly.  1 
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MENNO — The  Emperor  flatters  me.  Did  he  also  threat- 
en those  who  might  give  me  aid? 

SMYTHE— With  death,  as  I said. 

MENNO — Wife,  leave  off  thy  tears.  (To  Smythe.)  Thou 
shouldst  not  have  come  to  warn  me. 

SMYTHE — And  have  thy  blood  upon  my  head?  Not  sj! 

MENNO — I fear  not  the  Emperor’s  death  anger. 

SMYTHE — But  if  thou  art  caught  and  die,  the  work  must 
suffer.  The  Emperor  fears  thee  with  the  gospel  of  peace. 

MENNO — Perhaps  thou  art  right.  But  what  to  do? 

SMYTHE — Flee.  East  Friesland  would  be  a good  place. 
Countess  Ann  will  welcome  thee. 

MENNO — Should  such  men  as  I flee?  It  is  ignoble. 
I learned  not  my  Master  so. 

SMYTPIE — Better  to  flee  and  still  labour  for  Him  tnan  to 
stay  and  die  for  Him.  Only  the  powers  of  darkness  would 
rejoice  in  thy  death. 

MENNO— I shall  be  hounded. 

SMYTHE — True,  but  thou  canst  write  and  preach.  Thy 
letters  can  feed  the  flock  here.  Write  much  and  use  thy 
printing  press. 

MENNO — (Meditates  awhile  stroking  beard,  looking 
down.  Looks  up  suddenly.)  Thou  art  right.  Good  wife, 
begin  to  pack  up  our  few  belongings.  Brother  Smythe,  if 
thou  wilt  obtain  a sleigh  for  us,  we  will  be  ready  to  go  be- 
fore the  sun  lights  the  Emperor’s  minions. 

SMYTHE — In  spite  of  the  cold,  I go.  May  God  bless  this 
move.  (Exit.) 

(Curtain  on  second  stage.) 

( While  John  speaks,  the  furniture  is  removed  from  sec- 
ond stage  and  the  curtain  drawn  so  the  third  stage  with 
park  scenery,  will  be  visible  when  the  first  curtain  is 
drawn  for  second  Episode.) 
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JOHN — Because  of  such  persecution  in  the  Netherlands. 
Germany  and  Switzerland  a large  number  of  the  Menno- 
nites  decided  to  try  to  find  some  place  where  they  could 
worship  as  they  pleased  and  would  not  have  to  bear  arms. 

Their  leaders  cried,  as  did  Moses,  “Jehovah  saith,  Let 
my  people  go.”  This  movement  gathered  force  in  1763 
when  Catherine  the  Great  became  ruler  of  all  the  Russians. 
This  great  woman  wanted  colonists  for  her  lands,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Turks.  She  offered  the  Menno- 
nites  freedom  from  all  military  duties  and  other  special 
liberties. 

Many  thousands  settled  in  Russia.  However,  Catherine 
did  not  live  forever.  In  1870  the  Czar  of  Russia  determined 
to  Russianize  and  militarize  the  country.  Other-language 
schools  were  prohibited.  Universal  military  service  was  to 
be  demanded  with  no  exemptions. 

Delegations  of  Mennonites  sought  interviews  with  the 
Czar. 

EPISODE  II 
ACT  II 

(Curtain  drawn  on  third  stage.) 

TIME — Summer 

DISCOVERED:  Epp  and  Isaac  on  the  park  path. 

EPP — (Looking  about  nervously.)  This  must  be  the 
Czar’s  park.  I am  feeling  much  out  of  place.  The  council 
denied  us  audience — remember. 

ISAAC — Do  I remember?  That  I do.  But  unless  we  see 
the  Czar  we  cannot  hope  to  be  successful.  The  council  will 
do  nothing. 

EPP — Agreed.  But  to  waylay  the  Czar  in  his  own  private 
park  is  daring. 

ISAAC — When  Peter  walked  upon  the  water  it  was  also 
daring. 
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EPP — Yes,  but  he  sank. 

ISAAC— True.  But  we  will  not.  The  Czar  walks  here 
each  afternoon.  I am  reliably  informed  as  to  that.  At 
least  we  can  try  to  lay  our  case  before  him. 

EPP— But  perhaps  our  attempt  will  be  misunderstood. 
We  may  be  thrown  into  prison  for  waylaying  the  Czar. 

ISAAC — What  of  that.  Jesus  was  arrested.  We  mean 
no  harm. 

EPP — True.  I only  wanted  to  be  sure  you  were  counting 
the  possible  cost. 

ISAAC  —I  have  counted  it  all.  To  go  back  empty-handed 
we  cannot.  We  must  take  some  risk  with  our  miserable 
lives  and  interview  the  Czar,  council  or  no  council. 

EPP— Yes.  Let  us  never  lack  for  courage.  Someone 
comes  yonder,  I believe  it  is  the  Czar.  Does  it  not  make 
you  tremble  to  think  of  speaking  to  so  great  a man? 

ISAAC— Yes,  but  it  should  not.  No  man  is  above  anoth- 
er. Not  in  God’s  sight. 

EPP — That  is  right  but  I would  rather  Suderman  would 
have  come  instead  of  me.  I was  not  made  to  speak  before 
kings. 

ISAAC — Hush,  he  comes.  Let  us  approach  boldly. 

(They  move  forward.) 

(Enter  the  Czar  from  right,  walking  slowly,  looking 
about,  apparently  strolling  in  his  garden,  enjoying  it.) 

ISAAC — (Bowing  slightly.)  We  would  fain  speak  wi!:h 
you,  Sire. 

CZAR — ( Looking  up,  startled.)  Speak  with  me?  Why, 
how  did  you  get  in  the  park? 

EPP — We  walked  in,  Sire.  There  was  no  one  to  prevent. 

CZAR — (A  little  angrily.)  You  walked  in?  I shall  see 
the  keeper  of  the  park  about  that.  Did  you  know  this  was 
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a private  park?  (Suspiciously.)  You  walked  down  th3 
path  from  the  main  street? 

EPP — (Looking  down.)  We  would  not  get  anyone  into 
trouble,  Sire.  We  did  come  across  the  way. 

CZAR — Ah,  and  I will  venture  you  were  careful  not  to 
meet  a caretaker  or  a guard.  None  the  less  this  must  not 
he  possible. 

ISAAC — Please,  Sire,  do  not  be  harsh  with  your  guard  or 
the  keeper  of  the  park.  We  mean  no  harm  and  would  not 
have  them  suffer  because  of  our  desire  to  speak  with  our 
sovereign. 

CZAR — (Stepping  back  and  looking  suspiciously  at 
them.)  Ah,  then  you  know  who  I am? 

EPP— Yes.  Who  does  not  know  that  you  are  the  mcst 
Christian  and  gracious  Czar  of  all  the  Russians. 

ISAAC — It  is  because  we  believe  in  your  justice  that  we 
have  made  this  attempt  to  talk  to  you,  an  attempt  which 
must  appear  foolish  in  your  eyes. 

CZAR — (Molified  somewhat.)  My  Imperial  Council  ar- 
ranges for  audiences.  I take  it  you  are  peasants  ana  per- 
haps do  not  know  the  way  of  the  court. 

EPP — We  know  that  all  too  well.  The  Council  gives  us 
little  satisfaction.  Because  of  that  fact  we  wish  to  lay  the 
matter  before  your  fair  judgment. 

CZAR — But  I cannot  grant  andience  to  every  citizen  who 
might  think  that  my  officers  did  him  ill. 

ISAAC — That  we  know,  but  we  have  journeyed  far  to 
enter  plea  for  some  thousands  of  your  subjects. 

CZAR — (In  surprise.)  And  the  Council  refused  to  listen? 

ISAAC — Nay.  They  were  most  kind,  but  they  gave  us 
so  little  satisfaction  that  we  dislike  to  return  with  empty 
hands. 

CZAR — Ah,  and  of  what  did  you  wish  your  hands  filled? 
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ISAAC — With  the  assurance  that  the  word  of  the  ruler 
of  all  the  Russians  is  true. 

CZAR — (Angrily.)  You  doubt  it?  I can  give  you  that 
assurance  and  something  to  mend  your  insolence. 

EPP — My  brother  meant  no  insolence,  Sire.  It  is  only 
that  the  Mennonites,  invited  to  Russia  by  Catherine  the 
Great,  wish  to  be  assured  that  rights  granted  them  are  not 
now  to  be  taken  away. 

CZAR — (Relieved.)  Ah,  so  you  are  Mennonites? 

EPP — Yes,  Sire. 

CZAR — They  tell  me  that  you  Mennonites  will  not  fight 
or  bear  arms. 

ISAAC — That  is  very  true.  It  is  about  that,  principally, 
which  we  dared  to  see  you. 

CZAR — (Laughing  a little.)  And  I thought  you  might 
be  assassins. 

ISAAC — Little  to  fear  there. 

CZAR — For  the  first  time  I am  glad  to  know  men  will 
not  fight.  From  which  province  are  you? 

EPP — From  the  province  of  Tautien. 

CZAR — A good  province.  I understand  you  Mennonites 
are  among  the  best  farmers  in  Russia. 

EPP— (Proudly.)  Thank  you,  Sire.  Many  so  consider 
us. 

. CZAR — Well,  as  we  are  thus  met  I might  as  well  hear 
your  story.  Are  the  proposed  military  training  laws 
troubling  you? 

EPP— Yes,  and  also  the  school  laws,  taking  the  schools 
out  of  private  hands. 

CZAR — There  is  nothing  I can  do  there.  Russia  is  so 
big  a country  that  it  is  necessary  that  our  culture  become 
somewhat  uniform.  Schools  must  be  made  uniform  as  a 
step  in  that  direction. 
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ISAAC — The  military  bill  troubles  us  most. 

CZAR — So  I understand  from  Count  Heyden.  * You  do 
not  believe  in  fighting  at  all? 

ISAAC — Not  in  any  way. 

CZAR — It  is  a queer  doctrine.  I cannot  see  how  nations 
could  exist  without  force. 

ISAAC — God  determines  the  limits  and  bounds  of  al 
nations  anyway. 

CZAR — Perhaps  you  are  right;  still  a man  must  some- 
times defend  himself.  What  would  you  do  in  case  a man 
attacked  you? 

ISAAC — I would  approach  him,  extend  my  hand,  an  1 
embrace  him,  but  I would  not  kill  him. 

CZAR — Remarkable.  And  you  seem  to  mean  it.  (Wi  h 
a little  smile.)  Perhaps  the  man  would  be  surprised  to 
death.  However,  if  all  men  thought  as  you  do  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  any  organized  government,  for  its  ene- 
mies would  soon  overrun  it. 

EPP — That  might  be  true,  Sire.  But  if  all  men  were  as 
we  are  there  would  be  no  enemies  to  defend  the  state 
against. 

CZAR — (Laughing.)  You  have  me  there.  But  unfor- 
tunately we  live  in  a world  where  there  are  bloodthirsty 
men.  Just  why  though,  should  we  lay  the  burden  of  de- 
fense upon  some  and  exclude  you? 

EPP — If  you  will  excuse  what  you  might  think  impu- 
dent I will  tell  you,  Sire. 

CZAR — By  all  means  speak  freely.  That  is  the  way  to 
understanding. 

EPP — Then  one  reason  why  the  MennonitwS  should  be 
excused  is  that  Catherine  promised  us  such  liberty  forever. 

CZAR — Ah,  forever  is  a long  time.  The  world  changes. 
No  agreement  can  be  binding  that  long. 

ISAAC — (Sadly.)  Then  must  we  leave  Russia? 
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CZAR — By  no  means.  Russia  is  proud  to  have  ycu. 
You  are  valuable  to  us.  Besides,  where  would  you  go? 
The  movement  you  dislike  in  Russia  is  going  on  all  over 
the  world. 

ISAAC — That  may  be,  but  our  people  will  feel  like  seek* 
ing  a place  of  safety  elsewhere  unless  we  are  granted  ex- 
emption. 

CZAR — Should  we  grant  you  some  non-combatant  scr 
vice  would  that  be  acceptable  to  your  people? 

(Isaac  and  Epp  look  at  each  other.) 

ISAAC — What  think  you,  Brother  Epp? 

EPP — (Shaking  head.)  I do  not  know  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  that  kind  of  service. 

CZAR — Oh,  it  might  be  in  the  Red  Cross  or  in  the  com- 
missary department.  It  would  not  be  actually  fighting,  in 
case  of  war. 

EPP — Would  this  service  be  under  the  military  organi- 
sation? 

CZAR-  Probably  so.  I do  not  see  how  that  could  be  pre- 
vented. 

EPP — (Shaking  head.)  I’m  afraid  our  people  would  not 
agree  to  that. 

CZAR — At  least  you  may  tell  them  that  the  Czar  will  re- 
new their  agreement  to  that  extent,  and  he  hopes  they  will 
Stay  within  his  realm. 

ISAAC — Thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  granting  us 
an  audience. 

CZAR — I did  not  grant  it;  you  took  it.  But  if  you  are  as 
clever  in  vetting  out  of  the  park  as  you  were  in  getting  in 
no  one  will  question  you. 

EXIT — (Czar  at  left.) 

EPP — We’d  best  be  going.  A guard  might  find  us  here 
and  cause  us  trouble  if  only  to  protect  himself. 
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ISAAC — True.  Let  us  be  going.  What  think  you? 

EPP — -(Shaking  head  sadly.)  There  is  naught  to  do  but 
seek  a place  to  migrate.  The  Czar  will  never  grant  all  we 
want. 

(They  move  off  stage  to  right.) 

ISAAC — Yes.  Another  long  journey  to  some  prcmis  d 
land  where  we  can  live  at  peace. 

(Curtain  on  third  stage.) 

(While  John  speaks,  a rock  wall  is  placed  in  front  of 
trees.) 

JOHN — So  many  Mennonites  fled  from  Russia  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States  where  they  received  promises  of 
freedom.  Some  stayed  in  Russia  and  accepted  non-ccm- 
batant  service. 

During  and  following  the  World  War  persecution  br:ke 
out  in  many  places.  My  own  cousin  came  from  an  Amer- 
ican prison  camp,  where  he  had  been  kept  under  terrib’e 
conditions,  to  die  of  tuberculosis  contracted  there. 

In  Russia  under  the  Soviet  the  remaining  Mennonites 
were  refused  even  the  right  to  non-combatant  service. 
Many  refused  to  fight. 

EPISODE  III 
ACT  II 

(Curtain  drawn  on  third  stage) 

DISCOVERED:  The  common  soldier,  threatening 

Neufeld  with  his  bayonet.  The  captain,  standing  at 

one  side  with  a surly  grin  on  his  face. 

CAPTAIN — It  is  soldiers  we  need,  man.  Twenty  must  I 
get  from  this  village,  and  I have  not  all  day. 

NEUFELD— (With  quiet  dignity.)  As  I said  before,  I do 
not  fight. 
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(CAPTAIN — See  how  he  likes  the  feel  of  that  steel,  sol- 
dier. 

SOLDIER — (Pressing  the  blade  closer  until  it  seems  to 
prick  Neufeld.)  Does  it  bite,  my  fine  fellow? 

NEUFELD — (Controlling  his  face  with  some  effort  so  as 
to  give  little  evidence  of  feeling  any  pain.)  ’Tis  no  more 
to  me  than  a rye  straw.  I have  not  harmed  you.  Why 
should  you  harm  me? 

CAPTAIN — You  have  taken  too  much  of  my  time.  Sucn 
stubborn  clods  I never  saw  as  this  village  has. 

NEUFELD — Call  it  stubbornness  if  you  will. 

Captain — (Tossing  a cat-o-nine-tails  to  the  soldier.) 
Here,  give  him  a taste  of  that.  It  will  probably  be  good  for 
him. 

SOLDIER — (Catching  whip  with  one  hand  and  handing 
the  gun  to  the  captain  with  the  other.)  ’Twill  make  fit 
music  on  his  tender  back.  (Turning  to  Neufeld  and  raising 
the  whip.)  It  is  easier  to  give  thirty  stripes  than  it  is  to 
take  them.  It  is  also  better  to  shoot  the  enemies  of  the 
Soviet  than  to  be  shot. 

NEUFELD — You  have  chosen  the  easier  path.  I choose 
the  harder.  My  Master  said  to  love  your  enemies.  There- 
fore, I love  you  in  spite  of  the  whippings. 

SOLDIER — (Raises  whip  to  strike,  then  lowers  it  with- 
out striking  a blow.) 

CAPTAIN — (Impatiently.)  Must  I use  the  whip  myself, 
fool?  Give  him  the  beating  that  he  deserves. 

SOLDIER — Make  him  quit  looking  at  me  that  way.  So 
does  my  dog  look  when  I would  beat  him,  as  if  I was  strik- 
ing love  and  devotion  itself. 

CAPTAIN — (Angrily.  Taking  a step  toward  them.) 
Where  did  you  get  that  softness?  He  does  look  at  you  as 
a sick  calf  might,  but  make  the  whip  sing  and  snap  about 
his  shoulders,  and  the  look  will  contain  enough  hate  to  spur 
you  on,  I’ll  warrant. 
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NEUFELD — That  thought  was  born  to  perish.  Whip  me 
if  you  will,  but  from  me  you  will  get  naught  but  love. 

CAPTAIN — (Beside  himself  with  rage.)  Give  him  twice 
as  many  licks  as  usual  in  such  cases.  (Raises  rifle.)  Hur- 
ry or  I’ll  leave  a soldier  instead  of  a Mennonite  on  the  Held 
today. 

SOLDIER — (Strikes  Neufeld  a number  of  times  across 
the  back  with  the  whip.) 

(Neufeld  flinches  some,  of  course,  but  never  eniire  y 
loses  his  look  of  loving  compassion.) 

SOLDIER — (Lowering  the  whip.)  ’Tis  enough.  (Acts 
as  if  he  could  hardly  stand  from  weakness.) 

CAPTAIN — What  ails  you?  Too  long  at  the  bottle  last 
night?  You  are  not  fit  to  be  a soldier.  Milking  cows  is 
your  labor.  You’ve  scarcely  whipped  him  at  all. 

SOLDIER— Yes,  I have. 

CAPTAIN — Nothing  of  the  kind.  You  know  we  are  sup- 
posed to  whip  them  well  before  we  kill  them.  (Goes  to 
Neufeld,  turns  him  about  and  grabs  his  shirt.)  Here,  I’ll 
prove  it  to  you.  (Pulls  suddenly,  and  the  shirt,  which  is  not 
strong,  tears  off  Neufeld’s  back,  revealing  his  back,  covered 
with  purple  welts  and  spots  of  blood.) 

SOLDIER — (Looking  sick.)  There,  does  that  job  satisfy 
you? 

CAPTAIN — (Inspecting  the  back  closely  but  indifferent 
to  the  pain  that  has  been  inflicted.  Punches  at  it  here  and 
there  with  his  finger.)  You’ve  done  much  better  jobs. 
You’re  as  tender  as  a chicken.  (To  Neufeld.)  Does  it  hurt 
some,  fellow? 

NEUFELD — (Controlling  his  voice  with  difficulty.)  It 
might  pass  as  being  painful,  although  it  might  be  worse.  I 
think. 

CAPTAIN — (Some  admiration  in  his  voice.)  By  Lennin 
himself  I’d  rather  make  a soldier  of  you  than  leave  you 
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here  for  the  crows  to  pick  at.  You  have  stomach  enough 
to  make  a soldier.  Most  of  them  faint  after,  or  during,  a 
whipping  with  that  whip.  What  do  you  say?  Will  you 
come  and  fight  for  the  Soviet? 

NEUFELD — I say  what  I did  before.  I would  rather  be 
killed  than  kill  others. 

CAPTAIN — ( Turning  away  with  a shrug.  Speaks  to  the 
soldier.)  It’ll  pass  as  a fair  job.  Go  ahead  and  shoot  him. 
We  haven’t  all  day. 

SOLDIER — (Takes  black  cloth  from  pocket  and  advances 
stonily  toward  Neufeld.)  Here.  I’ll  put  this  over  your 
eyes. 

NEUFELD — (Shaking  head..  I’d  rather  face  death  with 
my  eyes  open,  if  you  don’t  mind.  I’ve  never  shut  my  eyes 
to  unnleasant  truth  yet.  It  is  a little  late  in  life  to  beg!n. 
(Looks  the  soldier  straight  in  the  eyes.)  But  you  are  not 
shooting  me.  I’ve  done  nothing  wrong,  and  you  can’t  pull 
the  trigger. 

SOLDIER— (Heavily.)  He  don’t  want  to  be  blind-folded. 
What  will  I do? 

CAPTAIN — Shoot  him  with  his  eyes  open,  of  course, 
fool. 

SOLDIER — All  right.  (Turns  and  takes  a number  of 
steps,  turns  back  and  raises  rifle.) 

NEUFELD — (A  little  scornfully.)  The  shedder  of  inno- 
cent blood!  You  cannot  do  it. 

SOLDIER — (Seems  to  be  struggling  with  self,  tina**y 
lowers  rifle. ) He — I — 

CAPTAIN — Where’s  your  nerve?  (Strides  angrily  to 
soldier.  Grabs  rifle.)  Here,  I’ll  shoot  him.  (Addresses 
Neufeld.)  I’ll  count.  At  three  I’ll  pull  the  trigger. 

NEUFELD — You  can’t  shoot  me  either.  God  will  hold 
your  finger  back.  I know  it.  You  will  never  say  three. 

CAPTAIN — (Laughing  scornfully.)  God,  there  is  no 
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God.  (Raises  rifle.  Counts  slowly.)  One,  two,  (Waits  a 
longer  time.)  Th — (Holds  pose  a minute  then  lowers 
rifle.)  The  light’s  bad  today.  (Shoves  rifle  toward  soldier. 
Bring  him  along.  We’ll  shoot  him  tomorrow. 

Curtain 

JOHN — (Turning  to  General  Dejaro.)  There  you  have 
a picture  of  the  Mennonite  people.  General.  You  can  call 
us  cowards  or  pigs  if  you  like.  At  least  we  die  well,  and  it 
is  not  too  easy  to  kill  us  either.  Should  the  great  General 
Dejaro  be  called  a slayer  of  innocent  blood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career? 

DEJARO — (Slowly  leaning  across  the  table  while  Ruth 
stares  at  him  in  fascination.  She  appears  on  the  verge  of 
a collapse.)  Dejaro  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Your  story 
has  been  interesting.  More  is  at  stake  than  one  life. 

JOHN— Yes,  much  more.  Justice  and  mercv  are  at  the 
stake. 

DEJARO — (Turning  to  soldiers.)  Double  the  guard 
from  now  on  that  he  does  not  escape.  (Turns  back  to 
John.)  As  for  you,  swine,  I find  you  guilty.  Tomorrow,  at 
sunrise,  you  die. 

(Ruth  starts  to  rise  then  acts  as  if  she  is  about  to  faint; 
both  Dejaro  and  John  start  toward  her.  John  is  stopped 
by  the  soldiers  rushing  up  with  drawn  bayonets.) 
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ACT  III 

SCENE  I 

DISCOVERED:  Dejaro  working  at  a table,  in  shirt 

sleeves.  Gets  up  and  looks  at  map  on  wall  then  is 

seated  again.  Guitars  can  be  heard  outside. 

(Knock  is  heard  on  door  right.) 

DEJARO — (Without  looking  up.)  Come  in. 

ENTER — (Ruth.  Walks  timidly.  Stares  straight  ahead.) 

DEJARO — (Looks  up  as  the  door  closes.  Springs  up 
and  slips  on  coat,  taking  it  from  chair  back.)  O,  Senorita! 
Many  pardons.  (Hastens  forward  to  lead  her  to  a chair.) 
I am  so  glad  to  see  you.  (Waves  hand  toward  table.)  I am 
always  in  deep  work,  what  you  call  submerged,  I think. 
Do  sit  down.  Dejaro  always  has  time  for  you. 

RUTH — (Sinking  into  chair,  right.)  Thank  you.  (Stares 
straight  ahead.)  I suppose  you  know  what  I came  to  see 
you  about? 

DEJARO — (Spreading  his  hands.)  I hope  just  to  pay 
me  a friendly  visit.  It  is  evening,  a time  of  pleasure,  only 
lam  with  work.  But  I gladly  lay  it  aside  for  you.  (Waves 
hand.)  There  is  even  music  in  the  air.  My  soldiers. 
Shall  we  walk  in  the  moonlight? 

RUTH — (Still  as  if  in  a daze.)  No — thanks — I think 
we’d  better  stay  here. 

DEJARO — (Seating  self  at  the  table.)  I believe  your 
choice  is  a good  one.  After  all,  common  soldiers  clutter 
up  the  grounds  so  that  there  would  be  little  that  one  might 
call  private. 

RUTH — (Slowly,  as  if  from  a great  distance.)  I came  to 
see  you  about  John. 

DEJARO — (Face  falling.)  O— yes.  Too  bad  of  course, 
but  such  things  happen  during  war. 

RUTH — I want  you  to  release  him. 
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DEJARO — Necessity,  my  dear,  compels  even  grea  er 
statesmen  than  Dejaro.  I am  forced — 

RUTH — (Not  looking  at  Dejaro.)  There  must  be  some 
way  of  getting  him  out!  (Turns  to  Dejaro.)  Can’t  you 
use  somebody  else  as  an  example? 

DEJARO — So  sorry.  It  is  one  price  of  greatness,  even 
in  a little  world.  However,  I do  not  like  to  discuss  such 
things  with  a lady.  So  beautiful  senoritas  are  made  for 
joy  and  happiness. 

RUTH — But  that's  the  reason  I came  here;  to  discuss  it. 

DEJARO — (Shrugging  his  shoulders  in  a helpless  way.) 
Very  well,  we  will  discuss  him.  You  know  he  is  a leader 
among  the  young  men  of  the  Mennonite  colony? 

RUTH — (Proudly.)  Of  course  he  is.  They  all  follow 
him  without  question. 

DEJARO — That,  I believe,  is  true.  If  he  joins  my  army 
I will  have  them  all,  and  I need  them  so  greatly. 

RUTH — (With  conviction.)  You  will  never  get  him  to 
do  that. 

DEJARO— Death  is  not  a pleasant  thing  to  face. 

RUTH — (Shuddering.)  Don’t  say  that! 

DEJARO— Pardon,  but  you  insisted  on  talking  about  the 
matter. 

RUTH — Of  course,  but  I don’t  want  to  talk  about  death. 
I want  him  to  live.  He  must  live.  Have  you  forgotten  the 
things  he  told  about  the  Mennonite  people? 

DEJARO— (Waving  hands  and  shrugging  should?rs.) 
Of  course,  but  that  is  different.  Those  were  interesting 
stories. 

RUTH— They  were  true  stories. 

V 

DEJARO — Perhaps  so.  What  does  it  matter?  It  is  one 
thing  to  watch  people  die,  or  hear  of  their  death.  It  is  an- 
other thing  to  face  the  firing  squad  yourself.  It  may  be 
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that  when  our  young  friend  finds  out  that  General  Dejaro 
does  not  trifle,  he  will  find  the  life  of  a soldier  sweet. 

RUTH — If  your  threats  do  no  good,  what  then? 

DEJARO — (Spreading  hands.)  Nothing  but  the  firing 
squad. 

RUTH — (In  hollow  voice.)  The  firing  squad.  But  what 
good  will  that  do  you? 

DEJARO — Much  good,  Senorita.  The  others  will  hesi- 
tate long  before  suffering  in  the  same  way.  If  he  decides 
to  die,  few  will  follow  him.  I know  men. 

RUTH — (Slowly  rising.)  Then  you  won’t  help?  There 
must  be  some  way  of  escape. 

DEJARO — (Springing  to  his  feet  and  advancing  to  her.) 
But  do  not  go,  Senorita. 

RUTH — I am  not  going.  You  won’t  change  your  mind 
then  ? 

DEJARO — (Drawing  self  up  proudly.)  So  very  seldom 
does  Dejaro  change  his  mind  that  some  men  call  him  a fool. 

RUTH — He  must  not  die!  I’ll  do  anything  to  save  him. 
(A  little  wildly.)  Anything — do  you  hear? 

DEJARO— (With  a sly  intonation  which  is  lost  on  Ruth.) 
Anything  is  a large  word  and  Senorita  is  lovely.  Speak 
on.  You  interest  me. 

RUTH — You  need  money — don’t  you? 

DEJARO — With  an  army  to  feed  and  pay  one  always 
needs  money. 

RUTH — (Seating  self  again.)  I’ll  go  and  get  money  fcr 
you.  I know  I can.  I’ll  beg  or  borrow,  anyway  almost,  if 
you  will  only  let  him  go. 

DEJARO — (Seats  self  at  table.  Smiles  amusedly.)  How 
much  money  can  you  get  for  Dejaro? 

RUTH-JIow  much  do  you  need? 
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DEJARO— (With  faint  smile.)  What  you  would  call  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

RUTH — (Taken  aback.)  Oh,  I see.  When  do  you  need  it? 

\ 

DE JAR-0 — (Scornfully.)  Six  months  ago  and  every  day 
since.  It  takes  money  to  keep  an  army  in  the  field. 

RUTH — -It  must.  I couldn’t  get  it  at  once.  I don’t  know 
whether  I could  ever  get  that  much.  That’s  a lot  of 
money ! 

DEJARO — That  I know.  But  if  I release  your  friend  I 
must  know  that  the  money  will  be  here,  oh,  why  not  in 
one  month? 

RUTH — I think  I could  get  a thousand  dollars  almost 
right  away.  I would  try  to  get  the  rest  as  soon  as  possible. 

DEJARO — That  is  too  bad,  but  he  is  worth  much  more 
than  that.  I need  soldiers  as  well  as  money. 

RUTH — (Growing  desperate.)  Isn’t  there  any  way? 

DEJARO — I am  enjoying  myself  listening  to  your  voice, 
Senorita;  you  have  other  things  in  mind.  Speak  without 
fear. 

RUTH — Perhaps  I could  get  hold  of  some  guns  for  you. 
I suppose  you  always  need  them. 

DEJARO — Yes,  I do  need  guns  and  ammunition.  If  you 
know  how  much  you  could  get  we  might  make  a trade.  Of 
course  I would  have  to  know  how  much  there  would  be. 

RUTH — There,  I don’t  believe  you  want  to  let  me  have 
any  help  of  any  kind.  You  have  not  encouraged  me  at  all. 

DEJARO — You  do  not  know  how  much  I desire  to  he  p 
you  in  this  matter.  But  I can  not  help  without  some  re- 
turn. This  is  not  a game  I am  playing.  This  is  war. 

RUTH — (Near  tears.)  I know,  but  I can’t  say  what  I can 
do.  I can’t  bear  to  see  him  go  to  his  death.  (Repeats,  al- 
most to  self.)  I’d  do  anything  to  save  him,  anything. 

DEJARO — (Looking  at  her  with  an  eager  light  in  his 
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eyes.)  You  would  do  anything.  You  said  that  before.  I 
thought  it  too  good  to  be  true. 

RUTH — Yes,  anything.  You  can’t  know  how  much  it 
means  to  me. 

DEJARO — (Rising  and  coming  close  to  Ruth,  who  does 
not  notice,  only  stares  off  into  space.  He  pats  her  on  the 
shoulder.)  Dejaro  does  not  like  to  see  his  little  Senorita 
sad.  Perhaps  it  can  be  arranged  after  all. 

RUTH — (Turning  to  him  radiantly.)  Really?  O,  that 
will  be  so  wonderful. 

DEJARO — (Letting  his  arm  rest  on  her  shoulder  and 
smirking  at  her.)  You  are  so  beautiful  when  you  look  that 
way,  Senorita. 

RUTH — (Frowning  a bit.)  But  how  can  it  be  done? 

DEJARO — Of  course  I would  want  you  to  get  all  the 
money  you  could.  You  would  have  to  go  away  I suppose. 
Perhaps  I could  go  with  you  part  of  the  time.  (Pets  her 
shoulder.  She  begins  to  sense  his  meaning  and  draws 
back).  I would  like  that,  for  from  the  first  time  I saw  you 
I have  burned  within,  my  lovely  one.  For  you  I would  do 
almost  anything. 

RUTH — (Springing  up  and  away  from  him.)  What 
makes  you  think  you  can  mam  me? 

DEJARO — (Smiling  cleverly.)  Come,  do  not  be  prudish, 
I am  taking  you  at  your  word.  You  said  you  would  do 
anything.  That  is  the  only  way.  You  said  you  would  do 
anything. 

RUTH— (Scornfully.)  I did  say  that  but  didn’t  aream 
you  would  dare  think  I meant  any  such  thing. 

DEJARO — (Winningly.)  Together  we  might  rule  the 
Chaco.  I need  such  inspiration  as  you  could  give  me. 

RUTH — Knowing  that  I love  John  you  make  such  a sug- 
gestion? 

DEJARO — But  fair  one,  it  is  your  suggestion. 
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RUTH — Not  so.  I meant  no  such  thing. 

DEJARO — (Angry  for  the  moment.)  Consider  well. 
(Softens.)  I lay  a kingdom  at  your  dainty  feet.  (Seeing 
no  hope  in  her  attitude.)  Careful,  Senorita,  you  came  to 
save  your  lover's  life.  Scorn  me  now,  and  he  dies. 

RUTH — He  will  die  for  his  ideals.  Would  I buy  his  life 
with  my  own  ideals? 

DEJARO — (Starting  toward  her  to  take  her  in  his  arms.) 
You  might  not  have  the  choice.  I am  not  the  man  to  be  in- 
flamed and  then  spurned. 

RUTH — (Stepping  back.  Voice  desperate.)  Stop!  Re- 
member my  father  is  influential  with  the  Paraguayan 
government. 

DEJARO — (Stopping  to  stare  at  her  a moment.  Throws 
out  hands.)  You  are  right.  (Sneer  ngly.)  Temptresses 
must  think  fast.  (Thoughtfully.)  You  are  as  safe  as  in 
his  arms.  (Then  fiercely.)  But  your  lover  dies. 

RUTH—  (Voice  breaking  slightly,  but  with  some  pride.) 
He  wants  to  die.  (Tearfully.)  And  I — I — want  him  to  die. 

(Quick  Curtain.) 

ACT  III  SCENE  II 

(Curtain  rises  with  the  stage  almost  dark.  Lights  go  cn 
very  gradually  until  about  half  the  usual  amount  of  light 
is  used.) 

DISCOVERED:  Ruth  is  standing  at  the  window, 

which  is  quite  high  are  large.  Window  open.  Ruth  is 
looking  to  the  right,  leaning  out  of  the  window  some  in 
order  to  see  farther.  Sound  of  marching  feet  is  heard 
very  faintly  at  first,  then  grows  stonger,  coming  from 
right. 

(Enter  right,  Dejaro,  followed  by  two  soldiers  and 
between  them  John,  hands  bound  behind  him.  T> larch  to 
within  three  feet  of  Ruth's  window,  halt.) 
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DEJARO — (Saluting  with  sword.  Soldiers  present 
arms.)  We  who  are  about  to  kill  at  your  bidding  salute 
you,  fair  Senorita. 

RUTH — Must  you  make  a show  of  your  heartlessness? 

DEJARO — Not  heartless,  fair  one  of  my  dreams.  It  is 
you  who  are  heartless.  You  condemn  one  poor  man  to 
death  and  another  to  lovelessness.  Beauty  covers  cruelty 
but  does  not  hide  it. 

RUTH— (Disregarding  him,  addressing  John.)  John, 
dear,  do  you  blame  me  for  not  saving  your  life?  You  read 
the  cad’s  meaning? 

JOHN  -Perfectly.  You  have  made  my  death  sweet. 

RUTH — (Tears  in  voice.)  I knew  it!  I envy  you,  dear 
brave  heart. 

JOHN — (Joyously.)  Then  you  forgive  me  for  continuing 
in  this  way  even  though  it  costs  me  my  life? 

RUTH — Yes.  I was  blind  and  selfish  and  narrow.  ’Tis 
a hard  path.  Harder  for  me  than  for  you  in  some  ways. 
But  to  see  you  go  so  bravely  is  a memory  to  cherish. 

JOHN — (Voice  breaking.)  I’m  not  brave.  I never  knew 
how  much  I wanted  to  live,  for  you.  And  this  is  the  last 
time  I shall  see  you!  (Pulls  himself  together  with  an  ef- 
fort.) But  there  is  a higher  loyalty.  You  understand? 

RUTH — (Extends  hand  and  touches  John’s  head  gently.) 
Yes.  The  heavenly  vision!  At  last  I know. 

JOHN — To  hear  you  say  that,  after  being  so  afraid  you 
could  never  understand  is  like  heaven.  And,  Ruth — 

RUTH-  Yes,  John. 

JOHN  —Tell  the  people  in  the  settlement  that  they  are 
to  stand  true.  If  they  will — 

(Here  Dejaro  slaps  him  across  the  mouth.) 

DEJARO — Silence,  Swine.  Would  you  out-do  your  own 
death  ? 
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JOHN — God  will  take  care  of  that.  You  will  gain  noth- 
ing by  slaying  me.  A thousand  will  take  my  place. 

DEJARO — So  you  say,  but  many  will  follow  me  even 
though  some  prefer  to  follow  you  into  death. 

JOHN — It  is  not  death;  it  is  life. 

RUTH — I understand,  John,  and  will  tell  them.  Dejaro 
can  do  nothing.  I will  sing  of  your  death  and  proclaim 
your  ideals  to  a world,  for  your  people  shall  be  my  people 
and  your  God  Imy  God. 

DEJARO — Come.  We  have  a pleasant  appointment  to 
keep.  I have  never  seen  a swine  die.  (Takes  a few  steps 
to  left.) 

(The  soldiers  prod  John  with  their  bayonets.  John 
steps  to  in  front  of  Ruth’s  window  then  balks.  Raises 
bound  hands  as  far  as  he  can  and  struggles  to  get  them 
loose,  fails.  Lifts  face  to  Ruth.) 

JOHN — Goodbye,  Ruth.  Another  time  we  meet.  You 
have  made  me  very  happy  by  your  faith  and  understand- 
ing. Sing  to  me  as  I go  out  on  this  great  adventure  of 
faith.  Sing  sofnething  for  me  to  march  by,  and  die  by. 

RUTH — (Reaching  forth  her  hand  again,  stroking  his 
hair.)  Goodbye,  brave  heart.  I’ll  sing  “My  Faith  Looks  Up 
To  Thee.”  as  you  fly  away.  Listen  for  it,  and  may  the 
angels  take  up  the  refrain. 

(Ruth  leans  down  as  if  to  kiss  John  goodbye  but  does 
not  succeed.) 

DEJARO — (Getting  very  angry.)  Come.  Move  that 
madman. 

(The  soldiers  prod  John  more  and  he  stumbles  forward. 
Red  appears  on  the  back  of  his  shirt.  As  they  go  off  left 
John  keeps  turning  his  head  to  look  at  Ruth.  Ruth  waves 
until  they  are  out  of  sight  then  starts  to  sing.  (First  and 
last  verses  of  “My  Faith  Looks  Up  To  Thee,”  page  270, 
Devotional  Hymns.  Spot  turned  on  Ruth.) 
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’(Marching  steps  gradually  fade  away  behind  stage.) 

DEJARO — (When  Ruth  is  closing  first  verse.)  Halt. 
(On  first  phrase  in  last  verse.)  Ready.  (On  second 
phrase  of  last  verse.)  Aim.  (On  third  phrase  of  last 
verse.)  Fire.  (At  every  word  Ruth  flinches  visibly.) 

(Muffled  shots  are  heard.  Ruth  holds  the  window 
frames  for  support.  Her  voice  breaks,  but  she  finishes  the 
song  through  her  tears.  An  invisible  chorus  joins  her 
softly.) 

(Lights  fade  out,  except  for  spot  on  Ruth.  Ruth  finishes 
the  song  in  triumph  but  in  tears.) 

( Curtain  goes  down  while  Ruth  and  chorus  are  still  sing- 
ing. Both  hum  the  air  for  a few  moments  after  the  curtain 
is  down.) 
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